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T he first annual Latina/o Educa- 
tion Summit conference was held 
at UCLA on Friday, March 24, 
2006. That morning, conference par- 
ticipants learned that hundreds of high 
school students in Los Angeles were walk- 
ing out of their classrooms. As the day 
progressed, it became clear that their 
protests were part of a wave of civil ac- 
tions, including marches and rallies and 
work stoppages as well as school walk- 
outs, that had started to sweep across the 
United States (Associated Press 2006). 
Those involved were demanding national 
attention to a critical issue that was only 
mentioned at the conference: immigra- 
tion— specifically, immigration reform. The 
protests were sparked by the passage of 
the Border Protection, Antiterrorism, and 
Immigration Control Act (HR 4437, also 
known as the Sensenbrenner bill) in the 
US House of Representatives in Decem- 
ber 2005.’ Demonstrators across the 
country, including thousands of youth, 
were galvanized by the rampant racist 
nativism at the heart of the legislation. 2 

By day’s end, conference partici- 
pants had heard that there were plans 
for a protest in downtown Los Angeles 
on the following day, March 26. That 
evening, Spanish-language radio hosts 
encouraged their listeners to come out 
to show their support for immigration 
reform and to wear white shirts to sym- 
bolize unity and collectivity. The result 
was one of the largest mass demonstra- 
tions in the history of Los Angeles. At 
least half a million people participat- 
ed, marching to City Hall and clogging 
the streets of downtown Los Angeles 
(Watanabe and Becerra 2006). It was 
clear that immigration was an issue 
that Latina/o students, families, com- 
munities, and their allies would no lon- 
ger allow to be ignored. 

In the early 2000s undocument- 
ed students began demanding civil 
rights and access to higher education. 
This activism evolved into a new so- 
cial movement led by the DREAMers, 


students who are working to insure 
passage of the DREAM (Develop- 
ment, Relief, and Education for Alien 
Minors) Act, federal legislation that 
would provide a pathway to citizenship 
for undocumented youth. 

Nearly a decade has passed since 
the activism of 2006, yet legislation 
for comprehensive immigration re- 
form that contains a path to citizen- 
ship for undocumented residents still 
seems unlikely to be enacted. DREAM- 
ERs are still dreaming — and the ed- 
ucational achievement of Latino/a 
students is still critically low. In 2012, 
acknowledging that comprehensive 
immigration reform would be difficult 
to achieve, President Barack Obama 
announced the Deferred Action for 
Childhood Arrivals (DACA) program, 
designed to protect eligible undocu- 
mented immigrant youth from depor- 
tation. In this report we focus on the 
impact of the DACA program on un- 
documented Latina/o students in Los 
Angeles. We conclude with recom- 
mendations for improving educational 
and life opportunities for undocument- 
ed — and DACAmented — Latina/o 
students. 3 

THE LATINA/O EDUCATION 
PIPELINE 

Beginning with the first Latina/o Ed- 
ucation Summit in 2006, the CSRC’s 
annual conferences have investigated 
how Latina/o students move through 
the “education pipeline” from kin- 
dergarten through graduate school 
(Perez Huber et al. 2006). Participants 
have discussed the significant dispar- 
ities in educational attainment be- 
tween Latina/o students and those of 
other major racial/ethnic groups and 
the barriers and challenges that are 
unique to Latina/o students (see, for 
example, Guameros et al. 2009; Perez 
Huber et al. 2008). These are continu- 
ing concerns nationwide, but they are 
especially acute in California, where 
demographers have predicted that La- 
tina/os will become the largest racial/ 
ethnic group in 2014 (Lopez 2014). In 
the 2013-14 school year, Latina/o stu- 
dents comprised 53 percent of the K-12 


student population in the state (Cali- 
fornia Department of Education 2014). 
The education of Latina/o youth who 
are undocumented is a critical issue, 
since more undocumented Latina/os re- 
side in California than in any other US 
state (Passel and Cohn 2009). 

Students of some racial/ethnic 
groups in California flow smoothly 
through the education pipeline to yield 
a consistent and fairly high proportion 
of high school and postsecondary grad- 
uates. For Latina/o students, however, 
the pipeline does not work in this way, 
as figure 1 illustrates. 

Out of every 100 Latina elementary 
students, 59 will graduate from high 
school, 11 will receive an undergradu- 
ate degree, and 3 will graduate with a 
master’s or a professional degree; for La- 
tino students these numbers are even 
lower. Out of every 100 Latino elemen- 
tary students, 57 will graduate high 
school, 9 will receive an undergradu- 
ate degree, and 2 will graduate with a 
master’s or professional degree. Statis- 
tically, only 0.2 of every 100 Latina/o 
students will earn a doctorate. Figure 1 
shows that Latina/os fare much worse 
in degree attainment than any other 
major racial/ethnic group in the stated 
While we have seen gains in degree at- 
tainment for this group in the past de- 
cade, it has not increased in proportion 
to the growth of the Latina/o popula- 
tion in California. In fact, the propor- 
tion of Latina/os attaining high school 
and advanced degrees has decreased 
since 2000 (Perez Huber, Velez, and 
Solorzano 2014). 

CITIZENSHIP MATTERS 
A student’s citizenship status has a pro- 
nounced impact on the educational at- 
tainment of Latina/os in California, 
as figure 2 shows. Out of every 100 
US-born Latina elementary students, 
83 will graduate from high school, 18 
will receive an undergraduate degree, 
6 will graduate with a graduate or pro- 
fessional degree, and fewer than 1 will 
earn a doctorate. When we examine 
students who do not have lawful sta- 
tus in the United States, the numbers 
are significantly lower. 5 Out of every 
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Figure 1. The California Education Pipeline, by Race/Ethnicity and Gender, 2012 
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100 non-citizen Latina elementary stu- 
dents, only 34 will graduate from high 
school, 4 will receive an undergradu- 
ate degree, 1 will graduate with a mas- 
ters or professional degree. The figures 
for Latinos are even lower. Out of every 
100 non-citizen Latino elementary stu- 
dents, 34 will graduate high school, 3 
will receive an undergraduate degree, 
and less than one will graduate with a 
master’s or professional degree. The fig- 
ures for non-citizen Latina/os (women 


and men) earning a doctorate is nearly 
zero. These data reveal that citizenship 
matters: non-citizen Latina/o students 
fare far worse in the education pipe- 
line than their US-born and natural- 
ized counterparts. 

Important policy changes in recent 
years have advanced educational op- 
portunity and access for undocument- 
ed students in California. In 2001 
AB 540 was passed, allowing undoc- 
umented students who meet certain 
2 


requirements to qualify for in-state tu- 
ition in California’s public colleges and 
universities. In 2011 the California 
DREAM Act was passed as a package 
of bills (AB 130 and AB 131) allowing 
undocumented AB 540 students ac- 
cess to private institution-based funds 
and enabling some forms of state fi- 
nancial aid programs to pay for col- 
lege tuition in public higher education. 
Nevertheless, even under the Cali- 
fornia DREAM Act, undocumented 
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Figure 2. The Latina/o California Education Pipeline, by Citizenship and Gender, 2012 
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college students do not have the same 
access to all forms of state and federal 
financial aid enjoyed by US citizens. 6 

The DACA program increased ed- 
ucational and occupational access for 
undocumented youth across the United 
States. On June 15, 2012, the US De- 
partment of Homeland Security (DHS) 
announced that DACA would allow 
undocumented youth who meet spe- 
cific requirements to receive authoriza- 
tion from the DHS for a two-year stay 
on deportation removal; the authori- 
zation is renewable for two addition- 
al years. 7 Applicants must have been 
between the ages of fifteen (with some 
exceptions) and thirty-one when the 
program was announced; thus, DACA 
applies only to undocumented youth 
and young adults. Individuals who 


receive DACA authorization are con- 
sidered to be lawfully present in the 
United States and may apply for em- 
ployment authorization. The applica- 
tion fee is $465.00; the fee for renewing 
DACA authorization is also $465.00. 

A program like DACA increas- 
es the probability that undocumented 
Latina/o students can successfully nav- 
igate the education pipeline, enabling 
youth who are hoping to make better 
futures for themselves turn those hopes 
into reality. Because citizenship mat- 
ters, DACA has increased educational 
attainment and economic mobility for 
the students who qualify. 

DACA RECIPIENTS NATIONWIDE 
What do we know about the youth 
who have been approved to participate 
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in DACA? In the first year of imple- 
mentation, which began on August 
15, 2012, more than 573,000 people 
applied for DACA authorization na- 
tionwide, and more than 430,000 peo- 
ple received it (T. Wong et al. 2013). 
We also know that DACA applicants 
are diverse in terms of national origin. 
According to the Center for Ameri- 
can Progress, DACA applicants were 
born in 205 countries from all across 
the world. Despite the wide range 
of national origins, the proportion of 
Latina/o DACA applicants is stagger- 
ing. Nearly 75 percent of DACA ap- 
plicants are from Mexico, nearly 12 
percent are from Central America, and 
nearly 7 percent are from South Amer- 
ica. Thus, nearly 94 percent of the total 
number of applicants are from Latin 
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American countries. The average age 
of a DACA applicant is twenty years 
old (T. Wong et al. 2013). 

A national study of DACA recipi- 
ents sheds light on the impact of the 
program on the lives of those who re- 
ceive authorization (Gonzalez and Ter- 
riquez 2013). The report found that 
of the sub-sample of DACA recipi- 
ents surveyed, 61 percent obtained new 
employment, an equal percentage ob- 
tained driver’s licenses, over 50 per- 
cent reported opening their first bank 
account, and 38 percent opened their 
first credit card account. The research- 
ers argue that such outcomes will like- 
ly widen access to further educational 
and occupational mobility for program 
participants. 

DACA RECIPIENTS IN CALIFORNIA 
California has a larger number of 
DACA applicants — nearly a third of 
all DACA-eligible youth — than any 
other state (T. Wong et al. 2013). 
When DACA applications were re- 
leased by the US Citizenship and Im- 
migration Services (USCIS) in August 
2012, the Coalition of Humane Immi- 
grant Rights of Los Angeles (CHIR- 
LA) began collecting data on the youth 
who utilized CHILRA services to apply 
for the DACA program. 8 Under the di- 
rection of former DREAMer Luis A. 
Perez, CHIRLA began providing free 
information workshops, legal advice, 
and assistance in the application pro- 
cess. Based on these data, we can con- 
firm that DACA applicants in the Los 
Angeles area reflect national trends. 

The majority of DACA applicants 
from the Los Angeles area are Latina/o, 
mostly from Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, and Honduras. The majority 
are also between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-three. Women have ap- 
plied at a much higher rate than men: 
59 percent of DACA applicants who 
used CHIRLA services between August 
2012 and May 2014 were women, and 
only 41 percent were men. Moreover, 
the vast majority of DACA applicants 
at CHIRLA were currently enrolled in 
school. Of those enrolled, 73 percent 
were in high school when they applied, 


and 22 percent were enrolled at a com- 
munity college. Applicants also report- 
ed future career aspirations. Business, 
psychology, accounting, health care 
and/or medicine, law enforcement, en- 
gineering, and teaching were the fields 
most frequently named. 

The data also reveal some of the 
challenges experienced by the most- 
ly Latina/o undocumented youth in 
Los Angeles who have sought DACA 
authorization. Applicants who ap- 
plied months after the DACA appli- 
cation was released reported that the 
three major reasons that their appli- 
cations were delayed were: 1) they did 
not have enough evidence (40 per- 
cent), 2) they did not have the money 
(36 percent), and 3) they were scared 
(15 percent). While DACA seems to 
be increasing educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities, there are obvious 
barriers for those who wish to apply. 

For those undocumented youth who 
have endured the rigorous application 
process and received DACA authoriza- 
tion, “their status is essentially frozen,” 
as Michael Olivas notes (2012, 543). 9 
DACA does not provide a pathway to- 
ward citizenship; instead, recipients 
gain lawful presence during their approv- 
al period (USCIS 2014). Because citi- 
zenship matters, as figure 2 illustrates, 
the temporary opportunities offered by 
DACA are unlikely to have any long- 
term effects on educational outcomes 
for undocumented Latina/o students. 

TESTIM ON IOS ON THE IMPACT OF 
DACA 

Although quantitative data are critical 
for constructing insightful demograph- 
ic profiles and descriptive statistics, 
qualitative data provide a deeper un- 
derstanding of DACA’s impact on the 
everyday life of immigrant youth. In 
this section we share excerpts from tes- 
timonies collected in two qualitative 
studies of immigrant Latinas in Califor- 
nia. These young women explain the 
effect of DACA on their experiences 
as undergraduate students (Pulido Vil- 
lanueva 2014) and as college graduates 
(Perez Huber 2014). 
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Sense of Protection 
A constant fear of deportation is a 
part of everyday life for many undoc- 
umented immigrants living in the 
United States (Abrego 2011; Chavez 
1997; Chen 2013; Olivas 2012; Perez 
2011; Perez Huber 2010; Suarez-Oro- 
zco et al. 2011; Villazor 2013). Even 
for those immigrant youth who brave- 
ly pronounce they are “undocumented 
and unafraid,” the reality of the serious 
and life-altering consequences of their 
undocumented status constantly loom 
(Madera 2008; Manuel et al. 2012). 
The testimonies revealed that DACA 
has, in part, changed this. Many of the 
women spoke of the sense of “protec- 
tion” that they felt as a result of being 
granted lawful presence and a work 
permit under DACA. Mireya was an 
undergraduate student attending a Cal- 
ifornia State University (CSU) campus 
when she received DACA authoriza- 
tion. She explained that she felt more 
comfortable disclosing her undocu- 
mented status with others on campus, 
something she had hesitated to do prior 
to DACA. 

DACA gave me comfort I remem- 

ber asking my counselor about a book 
grant. I told her, “I am one of your 
DREAMer students.” She was like, 
“Why didn’t you say that?” They also 
provided me with free printing and 
counseling. For the first time being 
undocumented made me feel that I 
had some advantage. Because you 
go for such a long time feeling like 
the underdog. You can’t get this, 
you can’t get that. Now they [cam- 
pus staff] are more welcoming. So it 
makes you feel that you do have the 
right to have access to anything that 
anybody else has [at this university]. 
(Pulido Villanueva 2014) 

Victoria shared a similar experience. 
A graduate from a University of Cali- 
fornia (UC) campus, she applied short- 
ly after DACA was announced and 
received approval within months. 
DACA... to me is a step towards 
having an actual life that I dreamed 
about when I was younger. [DACA 
is] about improving the quality of 
life that undocumented young peo- 
ple have and the opportunities that 
come with that You don’t feel it 
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[DACA approval] when it happens, 

but when you think about it, you 

just feel a sense of protection. (Perez 

Huber 2014) 

New Possibilities for Education 
and Career 

The women surveyed felt a sense of 
protection from DACA, and they also 
thought that the program expand- 
ed their possibilities. Victoria believed 
that the program could help her re- 
alize her dreams. Alicia, another col- 
lege graduate, also referred to this sense 
of increased potential: “I mean, talk 
about the possibilities, you know — 
Just the possibilities, I feel, are great- 
er” (Perez Huber 2014). For students 
who received authorization, possibil- 
ities became realities in the form of 
access to a social security number, a 
driver’s license, and a work permit for 
lawful employment in a position that 
was appropriate to their education and 
training. 

One of the most significant effects 
of DACA has been financial relief. 
The college graduates that we inter- 
viewed had been (or still were) relegat- 
ed to low-wage, gendered occupations; 
they were what Grace Chang (2000) 
calls “disposable domestics.” Un- 
like most undocumented immigrant 
women who hold positions as nan- 
nies and housekeepers, our respondents 
had college degrees from a top tier UC 
campus. Victoria summarized the senti- 
ment of many of the college graduates 
who had experienced greater employ- 
ment opportunities: “It was two and a 
half years after graduating that I was 
going to have my first job... a job that 
you need a college degree for!” (Perez 
Huber 2014). 

DACA offers access not only to law- 
ful work but also to scholarships and 
internships that were previously de- 
nied to undocumented students. Stud- 
ies have shown that financial hardship 
is the greatest challenge that undocu- 
mented students encounter in their 
pursuit of higher education (Abrego 
and Gonzalez 2010; Perez 2011; Perez 
Huber and Malagon 2007). DACA 
enabled Carla, an undergraduate stu- 
dent at CSU, to qualify for significant 


scholarships. As a result, she was more 
confident that she could afford to fin- 
ish her bachelor’s degree. 

There were a lot of scholarships that 
I was [now] eligible for, so I applied. 
Then I got the emails. They told me, 
“You got a $500 scholarship!” And, 
“Congratulations! You won a $2,000 
scholarship.” It was the biggest schol- 
arship I had gotten. That’s when I 
knew [that I would be able to pay for 
school]. (Pulido Villanueva 2014) 

Ruth had worked as a nanny and a 
housekeeper following her college grad- 
uation in 2009 because graduate school 
was not financially feasible. She ex- 
plained how DACA influenced her de- 
cision to return to school. 

I think [DACA] just really helped 
me to feel confident about the de- 
cision of going to grad school 

I felt confident as in, like, “I want 
this!” But I didn’t know if I would 

accomplish it I [had] no idea if I 

[would] get scholarships But I felt 

more ready to leave [my job] and 
take steps towards that. And I think 
when DACA passed, it made me feel 
more confident Like, I can actual- 

ly go through [school] without hav- 
ing to take any leave of absence [for 
not being able to pay tuition]. (Perez 
Huber 2014) 

The interviews revealed that law- 
ful employment had enabled the La- 
tina college students to obtain better 
wages to cover educational expens- 
es while they gained work experience 
that would help them in future careers 
(Perez Huber 2014; Pulido Villanueva 
2014). Similarly, the college graduates 
were able to participate in field expe- 
rience and job training as graduate stu- 
dents, something they would have been 
unable to do without the lawful status 
that DACA provides. As a result, the 
college graduates held positions as col- 
lege counselors, community organizers, 
and social workers (Perez Huber 2014; 
Pulido Villanueva 2014). 

Many women, both undergradu- 
ates and college graduates, noted that 
DACA also promised something be- 
yond new opportunities for themselves: 
they could now contribute to their 
communities. Claudia, an undergradu- 
ate student, explained that she was able 
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to acquire employment as a tutor at her 
campus. 

I had always wanted to work in col- 
lege [tutoring] positions that I could 
not apply for. So I was finally able to 
tutor students. I was... in their shoes 
once, because they don’t speak Eng- 
lish very well. I can actually work in 
something through which I can give 
back [to my community] and get a 
good pay for it. (Pulido Villanueva 

2014) 

Claudia provides one example of a 
theme that emerged from the women’s 
testimonies: the desire and commitment 
to “give back” to their communities. 
These findings align with other re- 
search that has found that undocu- 
mented students engage in significant 
forms of civic engagement despite the 
long hours they spend studying and 
working (Perez et al. 2011). The find- 
ings discussed here suggest that DACA 
affects many more than just those who 
receive authorization. Many of the 
DACA recipients interviewed intend 
to extend the benefits of the program 
to a much broader population in need. 

Continuing Challenges 
While DACA has clearly opened up 
significant opportunities for some un- 
documented immigrant youth, many 
challenges remain. DACA recipi- 
ents are restricted from travel outside 
the United States, they are ineligi- 
ble for federal financial aid, and they 
do not have access to state health care 
programs. Victoria acknowledged the 
constraints that remain, stating, “In a 
sense, I still feel like I’m undocument- 
ed. I know that I can’t travel There 

are still limitations to what you can do” 
(Perez Huber 2014). 

Alicia, now a social worker, em- 
phasized the significance of health 
care in the challenges faced by the 
undocumented. 

Even if new immigration reform were 
to pass, this population of DREAM- 
ers and their families would not ben- 
efit from health care reform because 
of their legal status. If they’re un- 
documented, they’re not going to 
be getting any benefits. Research re- 
ally needs to [address] how to make 
health accessible to undocumented 
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immigrants So, this population, 

which has already been experienc- 
ing lack of access to health care, is 
going to have even more lack of ac- 
cess. (Perez Huber 2014) 

Because undocumented immigrant 
youth and their families are excluded 
from current health care reform, access 
to affordable health care will contin- 
ue to be a major concern. Alicia’s com- 
ments echo research that has found 
that health care access is a structural 
barrier encountered by many undoc- 
umented students, one that can hin- 
der access to higher education (Abrego 
and Gonzalez 2010). 

Sandra, a college graduate who is 
now working in the non-profit sector, 
stressed another issue: the well-being 
of her family. Both of Sandra’s parents 
are undocumented. Her father was re- 
cently deported after receiving fraudu- 
lent information from an immigration 
attorney about how to adjust his status, 
and she has become the sole financial 
provider for her mother and her two 
younger brothers. Sandra would like to 
apply to graduate school now that she 
has received DACA authorization, but 
she knows that she faces some difficult 
challenges. 

I know it’s going to be tough to tran- 
sition back into being a student It’s 

going to be hard in a lot of ways... 
[like] pulling back from feeling like 
I have to be responsible for all the 
bills getting paid, if we have food in 
the fridge, or if [my little brother] has 
a parent-teacher conference and I 
have to be there. I think it’s definite- 
ly going to be a challenge I think 

that has also pulled me back from 
going back to school. I’m just not 
sure how I’m going to fit it in. (Perez 
Huber 2014) 

In her testimonio Mireya expressed 
her worries about family members who 
currently have no way to attain legal 
status. 

DACA is a Band-Aid solution be- 
cause the majority of students have 
immediate families that are undoc- 
umented. It’s a problem because 
there’s no path to citizenship. My 
family is still at risk. If something 
were to happen, my mom and my 
dad are still undocumented. It hurts 


me because I see my parents strug- 
gle. I see my mom, she still wants 
to go to school. If a reform were to 
pass, she would be signing up tomor- 
row. And my dad would be leaving 
his crappy job and he would be look- 
ing for something better. He has fif- 
teen years of experience in the same 
job getting paid $11.00 an hour. So 
that’s all because of his status, so [cry- 
ing] that makes me emotional. I want 
better for them, and me not being 
able to do that, it hurts me. That’s 
why I’m fighting still for a reform, 
because they are still affected, there 
are still other people who are affect- 
ed. So I’m going to keep fighting for 
them because it’s still a problem and 
it’s still an injustice. It is not fair. 
(Pulido Villanueva 2014) 

Mireya provides us with a powerful re- 
minder that despite DACA’s value to 
undocumented students, the program is 
not enough. Undocumented youth and 
adults continue to confront injustice in 
every aspect of their lives, and this can- 
not be forgotten in discussions of immi- 
gration reform. 

CONCLUSION AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
During the past decade, significant 
gains have been realized in the avail- 
ability of educational and career oppor- 
tunities for undocumented immigrant 
youth. It is no coincidence that Cali- 
fornia has taken the lead in these ef- 
forts. Coalitions of immigrant youth, 
comprised largely of Latina/o students, 
have made tremendous efforts to orga- 
nize and to demand greater access and 
opportunities for themselves, their fam- 
ilies, and their communities (Amador 
2011; Nicholls 2013; Seif, Ullman, and 
Nunez-Mchiri 2014; Unzueta Carasco 
and Seif 2014; K. Wong et al. 2012). 
As a result, at the state level legislation 
now mandates policies that increase 
educational access for undocumented 
college students. At the federal level 
DACA has improved the lives of the 
undocumented immigrant youth who 
qualify for the program. 

Despite these gains, serious chal- 
lenges lie ahead. DACA offers only 
a temporary, four-year respite, and 
DHS has made no announcement 
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concerning the future of the DACA 
program or the fate of recipients whose 
lawful presence is scheduled to ex- 
pire in the coming years. Without a 
pathway to legal status, the undocu- 
mented — with or without DACA — 
will continue to be excluded from full 
participation in US society. 

Even though DACA has clearly 
helped eligible undocumented immi- 
grant youth, this report also shows that 
there is much work to be done before 
all Latina/o undocumented students 
will be able to move freely through the 
education pipeline. The following rec- 
ommendations were developed with 
undocumented communities in mind, 
not only DACAmented youth. 

1 . Reframe the Immigration 
Reform Discourse 
Public discourse on immigration re- 
form is framed to suggest that immi- 
gration is a problem that needs to be 
solved. George Lakoff and Sam Fer- 
guson (2006) argue that the term im- 
migration reform establishes what they 
call the “immigrant problem frame.” 
Commentators who see immigration 
as a problem frequently place most of 
the blame on Latina/o undocument- 
ed immigrants who enter the United 
States “illegally” and on the govern- 
ment agencies that have failed to se- 
cure US borders. Lakoff and Ferguson 
point out that this framing limits how 
the issue of immigration might be ad- 
dressed, providing only a narrow range 
of strategies to consider in the immi- 
gration debate. For example, framing 
reform in this way does not allow for a 
discussion of how US foreign policies 
in Latin America (such as NAFTA and 
CAFTA) are directly related to pat- 
terns of undocumented immigration in 
the United States. 10 The constraints 
on debate produced by the framing re- 
sult in the culturally deficit, racist per- 
spective of undocumented Latina/o 
immigrants that pervades anti-immi- 
grant claims. What is needed instead is 
a reframing that reclaims the human- 
ity of undocumented Latina/o immi- 
grants (Perez Huber 2009). In this way, 
immigration reform would be seen as a 
moral and social responsibility that all 
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have a stake in, and one that all should 
work to address. A human rights frame 
would ultimately recognize Latina/o 
undocumented immigration for what 
it is — a humanitarian crisis (Lakoff and 
Ferguson 2006). 

2. Create an Inclusive 
Comprehensive Immigration 
Reform Plan 

Even if a federal DREAM Act were 
implemented today, many DACA- 
mented youth would not be eligible 
because recent versions of the bill set 
an age limit of around thirty years old. 
Moreover, as this report has shown, 
the future and the well-being of un- 
documented youth are intricately tied 
to their families and communities. 
These problems can be solved only by 
federal comprehensive immigration 
reform (CIR) that covers not only 
DACAmented youth but also their 
undocumented family and communi- 
ty members. Inclusive CIR would also 
discourage states from creating poli- 
cies that attempt to regulate the lives 
of the undocumented, as has occurred 
in Arizona, where police are required 
to check an individual’s immigration 
status if they suspect the individual is 
undocumented. Similar laws are in ef- 
fect in Alabama and Georgia. 11 Pro- 
viding greater opportunities and some 
legal protections only for the DACA- 
mented is not sufficient. Inclusive 
CIR that provides a pathway to citi- 
zenship for the DACAmented and the 
undocumented is imperatively needed. 

3. Broaden DACA 

Resources should be provided to broad- 
en the effectiveness of DACA by pro- 
viding adequate and consistent funding 
to organizations that serve immigrant 
communities and assist with DACA 
applications. According to the Immi- 
gration Policy Center (2012), there are 
potentially hundreds of thousands of 
people who may be eligible for DACA 
but have not yet applied. 12 Moreover, a 
recent study has shown that the num- 
ber of people applying for DACA is 
related to the number of nonprofit im- 
migrant-serving organizations that are 
present (T. Wong et al. 2013). The 


researchers found that, at the state 
level, “for every additional immigrant- 
serving organization, there is an in- 
crease of seventy DACA applications” 
(5). Many of these organizations rely 
on philanthropic grants to support 
their outreach efforts (Bartow 20 14). 
Additional and consistent federal fund- 
ing would allow these organizations to 
expand their outreach and support ser- 
vices without depending on grant fund- 
ing, enabling them not only to help 
more of the many immigrants who may 
be eligible for DACA but also to help 
them sooner. 

The recent controversy incited by the 
tens of thousands of unaccompanied 
undocumented minors who have ar- 
rived in the United States has cast fur- 
ther scrutiny on DACA, with some 
critics claiming that these youth ar- 
rive knowing that they can apply for 
DACA benefits (T. Wong 2014). A 
simple review of DACA eligibility 
would silence those concerns. In real- 
ity, these women and children, mostly 
from Central America, are fleeing vio- 
lence and death in their home coun- 
tries and coming to the United States 
in search of work and a better future 
(Gonzalez-Barrera et al. 2014). In 
July 2014 an angry mob of anti-immi- 
grant protestors in Murrieta (a small 
city located eighty miles southeast 
of Los Angeles) blocked buses carry- 
ing undocumented women and chil- 
dren from entering a local immigrant 
processing facility. The buses were 
forced to return to the San Diego area 
(Hansen and Linthicum 2014). What 
would happen if we welcomed these 
children into the United States? What 
would happen if we gave them access 
to higher education, jobs, and other 
opportunities? According to our data, 
this is what undocumented immi- 
grants seek. They do not wish to drain 
local resources or take away jobs from 
US citizens, as many of the Murrieta 
protestors claimed. The testimonios of 
the Latinas in this report tell us that 
they want only to make better lives for 
themselves, their families, and their 
communities. 
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NOTES 

1. The Senate passed an alternative bill, 
S 2611 (Comprehensive Immigration Reform 
Act); both bills died in conference committee. 

2. See Perez Huber et al. (2008) for a lengthy 
description of racist nativism in the history of US 
immigration. See also Johnson and Hing (2007) 
for a discussion of HR 4437, also called the 
Sensenbrenner bill. 

3. DACAmented is a term adopted recently to 
describe those who have been approved under 
DACA, replacing the term undocumented. 

4. The information provided in figures 1 and 
2 was drawn from statistics compiled by the US 
Census Bureau for its 2012 American Communi- 
ty Survey (ACS). The ACS asks respondents to in- 
dicate their origin: Mexican, Mexican American, 
or Chicano; Puerto Rican; Cuban; or another 
Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish origin. Respondents 
who select the latter are asked to write in their 
origin. For this report, the category "Latina/os" 
includes individuals who identified as Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, Dominican, Costa Rican, 
Guatemalan, Honduran, Nicaraguan, Panama- 
nian, Salvadoran, or other Central American. It 
is important to note that in the ACS and other 
census databases, persons who report them- 
selves as Latina/o can be of any race. 

5. The US Census Bureau defines US citizens 
as either native-born (either in the United States; 
in Puerto Rico or a US island area— American 
Samoa, Guam, the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, or the US Virgin Island; or 
abroad of a US citizen parent or parents) or nat- 
uralized. Naturalized citizens are foreign-born 
individuals who become citizens after fulfilling 
the requirements established by Congress in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (INA). Non- 
citizens are foreign-born individuals who are 
considered either lawful permanent residents; 
temporary migrants; humanitarian migrants; or 
unauthorized or undocumented migrants (US 
Census Bureau 2013). Although the ACS data 
that we cite here include all four types of immi- 
grant status in the category "non-citizen," undoc- 
umented immigrants likely make up the largest 
proportion. A report by Kochhar (2008) for the 
Pew Research Center states that 45 percent of 
non-citizen immigrant households (of all races/ 
ethnicities) were headed by an undocumented 
immigrant (4). 

6. AB 130 was implemented in January 2012 
and AB 131 in January 2013 for students en- 
rolled in a California Community College 
(CCC), a California State University campus 
(CSU), or a University of California (UC) insti- 
tution. AB 130 provided access to private insti- 
tution-based aid, such as campus scholarships 
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and grants. AB 131 provided access to some 
forms of state financial aid programs such as 
the Board of Governors (BOG) fee waivers (at 
CCC campuses) and Cal Grants. However, un- 
documented students are not eligible to apply or 
receive a Cal Grant until all California resident 
students have first received the award they are 
eligible to receive. 

7. DACA applicants must have entered the 
United States before their sixteenth birthday and 
continuously resided in the United States since 
July 15, 2007. Other requirements consider, for 
example, the applicant's status as a student or 
veteran. A full list of requirements is available 
on the USCIS website: www.uscis.gov/humani- 
tarian/consideration-deferred-action-childhood- 
arrivals-daca. 

8. The findings reported here are drawn from 
the CHIRLA project, "Empowering Students, 
Families, and Community," which is a collabo- 
ration with Claremont Graduate University. To 
date, 1,321 surveys have been collected from 
DACA applicants in Los Angeles. Data collec- 
tion is led by Nancy Guarneros. For more in- 
formation on this project contact dacasurvey@ 
chirla.org. 

9. See Olivas (2012) for a detailed history of 
how DACA is related to the failure to pass the 
federal DREAM Act in 2010, the intricacies of 
the policy, and how the future of DACA recipi- 
ents might be affected. 

10. NAFTA is the North American Free Trade 
Agreement, and CAFTA is the Central American 
Free Trade Agreement. These policies enabled 
free trade and investment between the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. Researchers have 
argued that the increasing economic instability 
of Mexico can be attributed to NAFTA and that 
the policy has imposed the economic dependen- 
cy of Mexico on the United States. Gonzalez 
and Fernandez (2002) have described NAFTA 
as "the most recent and devastating example of 
how US domination over Mexico continues to 
misdevelop and tear apart the socioeconomic 
integrity of that society" (51 ). 

11. In 201 2 the US Supreme Court struck down 
several provisions of Arizona's SB 1070 but 
upheld the "show me your papers" provision, 
which has severely restricted the lives of undocu- 
mented immigrants living in the state. See Camp- 
bell (2011) and Delgado (2013) for legislation 
in Arizona and Johnson (201 1 ) for similar legis- 
lation in Alabama. Georgia, Indiana, South Car- 
olina, and Utah have also passed anti-immigrant 
legislation; Georgia's law has been upheld, 
but the others have been blocked. Summaries 
of these laws and the continuing legal challeng- 
es are available on the American Civil Liberties 


Union website: www.aclu.org/immigrants-rights/ 
w h a ts-sta ke-s b- 1 070-s u p re m e-co u r t-i n f o g ra p h i c . 

12. Roughly 1.8 million immigrants may be el- 
igible for DACA (Immigration Policy Center 
2012; T. Wong et al. 2013). Only slightly over 
573,000, or 32.5 percent, had applied as of 
August 2013 (T. Wong et al. 2013). 
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